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complete within itself, but as there is no general table of contents the 
reader must make his own table of contents and learn tlie exact position 
of the text by actual examination. It should be said, however, that to 
each part is prefixed a special table of contents, so that reference to the 
book is easy, provided the reader knows whether the particular document 
is to be found in Part I, II, or III, or has mastered the system of division. 

A more serious drawback is the absence of an index, a lack which is 
likely to embarrass a reader not over-familiar with the texts and their 
contents. The volume contains a list of signatures (pages 330-233), 
and the various reservations to the conventions (pages 333-335), and 
closes with the instructions to the British plenipotentiaries to the Second 
Conference (pages 335-347), and a series of notes by Sir Edward Fry, 
and one by Sir Edward Grey, on the results of the conference (pages 348- 
253). 

Mr. Whittuck's introduction is careful, painstaking, and accurate, and 
is likely to prove of great service to the student. There is noticeable, 
however, a slight slip on page xxv, in regard to the convention respecting 
the limitation of the employment of force for the recovery of contract 
debts. Mr. Whittuck states that "the subject of this convention was 
brought before the conference by the South American republics — states, 
it will be remembered, not invited to the First Hague Conference."' The 
latter part of this statement is unfortunately true, but the subject of the 
convention was not presented to the conference by the South American 
republics, but was introduced by General Horace Porter on behalf of the 
American delegation, pursuant to direct instructions from the Secretary 
of State. This is, however, a slight blemish in an exceedingly meritorious 
work. 

Mr. Whittuck states that " should this publication be found to be of 

use, it will be continued in subsequent volumes of a similar kind." It is to 

be hoped that the success of the work will be such that it will be merely 

the first of an important series. 

James Brown Soott. 

Die Zweite Eaager Eonferenz. By Alfred H. Fried. Leipzig: B. 
Elischer Nachfolger. 1908. 

La Seconde Conference de la Paix. By Ernest Lemonon. Paris: Li- 
brairie G6n^rale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1908. 

During the recent Hague Conference the reporters complained that 
they did not receive adequate information and the public generally seems 
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to have been in the dark as to the exact nature and progress of the work 
actually accomplished by the conference. Since its adjournment on 
October 18, 1907, many minds and many pens have been busy with the 
self-imposed task of seeking to enlighten the public by articles in maga- 
zines, by brochures, and finally by careful and comprehensive studies on 
the conference. It will therefore be the fault of the public if it does 
not form a correct estimate of the nature and value of the conference, 
and its failure to do so will be no criticism of the authors and works, 
but an indication of indifference on the part of the public. 

There are two general ways in which the results of the conference can 
be set forth. In the first place, the author may give a general survey 
of the work as a whole, considering details only in so far as necessary 
to an understanding of the positive results achieved. In the second 
place, the author may give an account of the proceedings as they actually 
occurred, show the forms in which the projects were introduced, and 
trace their modifications until they assume a form acceptable to the con- 
ference. Mr. Alfred H. Pried, in his excellent but brief German work 
on the conference, has chosen the first method, whereas M. Lemonon has, 
although a Frenchman, chosen the detailed and photographic method 
generally to be found in German authors. To understand and appre- 
ciate each work at its value it is necessary to understand the method con- 
sciously chosen and followed by the author. 

Mr. Fried's chief interest is in the results of the conference which 
make for peace, whereas M. L6monon considers with equal care, accuracy, 
and detail the entire work of the conference, commission by commission, 
project by project, whether it deal with peace and the means of safe- 
guarding it or with war and its possible humanization. Mr. Fried does 
not believe that war can be humanized, as murder is murder whether it 
be performed in a gentlemanly or ungentlemanly manner, and quotes a 
statement of Koch, that "Die Folter ist durchaus nicht zu verwerfen, 
wenn nur menschlich gefoltert wird." He dismisses the attempts to 
humanize war with the statement of the missionary who said that 
although he had not been able to cure the heathen of cannibalism he had 
so far succeeded as to have them use knives and forks in the process. 

Mr. Fried's chief interest, therefore, is with the work of the first com- 
mission, to which he devotes the larger part of his work, and in a singu- 
larly clear and concise style points out the great progress made in the 
revision of the convention for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, by the acceptance of the principle of obligatory arbitration, by 
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the acceptance of the convention for the limitation of force in the col- 
lection of contract debts, in the negotiation, and it is to be lioped estab- 
lishment, of the International Court of Prize, and has a kind word to 
say for the Court of Arbitral Justice, which, although not completed, he 
regards as certain to be established in the near future. Mr. Fried, as 
is to be expected, devotes very gi-eat attention to the attitude of the 
German delegation in the matter of obligatory arbitration, and regards 
it as a great misfortune that Marschall von Bieberstein opposed tlie con- 
vention concerning compulsory arbitration. He is undoubtedly right 
in regarding the defeat of the convention as a small matter com- 
pared with the recognition of the principle of obligatory arbitration, and 
he is further right in his contention that the real value of the convention 
consisted solely in the fact of its recognition of' the principle of obligatory 
arbitration. As, however, the principle was accepted squarely Ijy Ger- 
many and by the conference without a dissenting voice, the failure of the 
convention, while unfortunate, can not be regarded as a defeat for obliga- 
tory arbitration. He might have said that the principle was incorporated 
in a concrete and visible form in the convention for the limitation of the 
use of force in the collection of contract debts, so that obligatory arbitra- 
tion triumphed in fact as well as in theory. 

The concluding section of the little book, dealing with the importance 
of the positive results, is especially interesting and valuable. He finds 
that the recent conference differed from the First Conference in the 
fact that it was in fact as well as in theory a world conference, and he 
attributes its so-called failures to the " fiction of equality; the fiction of 
unanimity; and the dogma of unrestricted sovereignty." Much of Mr. 
Fried's criticism is sound, but we must not overlook the value of the 
equality of states, even although we may regret that a too rigid insistence 
upon it prevented the adoption of the Court of Arbitral Justice. Un- 
doubtedlj', the so-called " fiction " served a good turn in the past and 
the recognition of the interdependence of states will in time lead to the 
exercise of sovereignty in the interest of the community at large. 

Mr. Fried is an exceedingly clear and incisive writer, who expresses his 
thought without hesitation and without reserve. His comment on the 
attitude of certain delegations is likely to cause considerable controversy, 
biit the interest is rather enhanced by the expression of his personal 
views. It is a clear, accurate book and deserves success. 

M. Lemonon's book is vouched for in a preface by M. Leon Bourgeois, 
the enlightened first French delegate who played such a conspicuous and 
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highly honorable role both for himself and his country, and it is dedi- 
cated to Baron d'Estournelles de Constant. The work may almost be 
called oflBcial and it bids fair to remain the standard treatise in the 
French language upon the Second Hague Conference. It is very com- 
prehensive. Its introduction of sixty-three pages gives an excellent 
resume of the First Conference and the origin of the second, of the open- 
ing of the Second Conference and of the second plenary session at which 
the work was apportioned to the four commissions into which the con- 
ference as a whole was divided. 

M. Lemonon thereupon takes up the work of the conference, commis- 
sion by commission, and in a conclusion of seventeen pages (771-787) 
analyzes the work of the conference as a whole and declares manfully 
and authoritatively that the conference, in restricting force and extend- 
ing the domain of justice, of law, and of civilization, deserves com- 
mendation. 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of this admirable production, 
based as it is upon the most careful, painstaking, and intelligent study 
of the minutes of the conference. The learned author considers each 
commission in turn, analyzes the projects as presented, gives an accurate 
and adequate summary of the discussion, often in the words of the 
speakers. The reader is thus enabled to follow the project from its 
introduction to its final victory or defeat, and it is not too much to say 
that a careful study of this book will enable the reader to form a correct 
and adequate idea of the proceedings of the entire conference. It is 
photographic, and a detail, however insignificant, does not elude the 
author. 

M. Lemonon, however, does not content himself with setting forth the 
origin of the doctrine and its progress at the conference ; he weighs im- 
partially the advantages and disadvantages of the various measures, and 
in fullness of knowledge criticises and appreciates the value of the ulti- 
mate result. In the midst of details he does not lose his way, and a 
sense of perspective preserves him from the pitfall awaiting the mere 
chronicler. He is scrupulously generous to the various delegations, and 
if he lavishes praise upon the French delegation it is because each and 
every member of it is worthy of unstinted commendation. He appreci- 
ates to the full the great ability and the commanding role of Baron 
Marschall von Bieber stein and M. Euy Barbosa, but he does not hesitate 
to say that the opposition of the first defeated the convention for obliga- 
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tory arbitration, and that the attitude of M. Barbosa was responsible for 
the partial failure of the Court of Arbitral Justice. Such is the general 
view, and yet it is unfair to attribute the failure of the Court of Arbitral 
Justice to M. Barbosa. He opposed it, as he had the right to do, and 
as the instructions from his Government required him to do, even 
although he might personally have wished to see the court established. 
The fate of the project hung long in the balance, and if M. Barbosa 
had not spoken for its adoption, and voted for it at the last session, the 
project as a whole, consisting of thirty-five articles, could not have been 
adopted, for M. Barbosa had become, by means of his great ability and 
his skill in debate, the spokesman of Latin America, and had he opposed 
the final adoption of the project it is within the knowledge of the present 
reviewer that it would have been defeated. It is fair to say that the 
opposition of M. Barbosa prevented the composition and therefore the 
establishment of the court. It is only Justice to point out that M. 
Barbosa's acceptance of the project from which the articles concerning 
its composition were eliminated secured the adoption of the thirty-five 
articles constituting the project and the recommendation to the powers 
to establish the court by diplomatic negotiation. 

An example of M. Lemonon's skill in handling difficult and compli- 
cated subjects is shown in the chapter dealing with the treaty of obliga- 
tory arbitration (pp. 131-187), and the broad-minded, generous appre- 
ciation of the value of the project of the Court of Arbitral Justice is 
shown in his chapter of fifty-nine pages devoted to it (230-279). There 
is a slight inaccuracy in the heading of the chapter, liable to cause con- 
fusion and mistake, because the court is spoken of as the " Anglo- 
American," whereas it was the Joint project of Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States. 

These two chapters are singled out as examples of M. Lemonon's 
ability and skill as a chronicler. Every page of the book, however, bears 
conclusive evidence of an equal and comprehensive study of the proceed- 
ings of the conference. 

The book as a whole is written from the standpoint of a friend of 
progress, who sees in the judicial organization of the world its hope of 
international peace and prosperity. It is a masterly treatise, and worthy 
of unstinted commendation, notwithstanding the haste with which it 
was prepared. 

James BROV?]sr Scott. 



